A  LETTER  ON  THE  CURRENCY. 


puis 

To  the  Editors  and  Legislators  of  my  native  City  and  Country  : 

An  inextinguishable  desire  to  do  what  I  can,  in  this  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  impels  me  to  call  and  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people,  on  the  appalling  causes  that  have 
so  effectually  paralyzed  the  varied  industries  of  our  country. 
This  destructive  cause  has  already  shrunk  the  value  of  property 
in  less  than  three  years  to  a  condition  where  real  estate  cannot 
be  sold  or  mortgages  obtained  on  it,  for  more  than  one-half  the 
amount  it  would  have  brought,  three  years  ago. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  more  important  than  to  find 
out  and  remove  a  cause  that  is  bringing  bankruptcy  and  ruin 
on  millions  of  the  most  industrious  and  enterprising  men  of 
the  American  people.  The  national  policy  that  has  brought 
this  frightful  calamity  to  our  country,  should  receive  the  most 
thorough  investigation  and  the  most  decided  action  of  our 
government. 

I  propose  to  show  the  true  public  policy  that  underlies 
this  whole  question,  and  to  indicate  what  appears  to  me, 
as  the  principles  and  the  just  methods  that  ought  to  ac- 
tuate the  people,  in  their  exercise  of  power  through  the 
government,  and  the  remedies  which  that  government  ought  to 
devise.  For  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  govern- 
ment and  its  policy  in  this  country,  is  just  what  we,  the  people, 
make  it.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  at  all  times  and  in  every 
way,  to  enlighten  and  exhort  the  people,  and  trust  to  such  ap- 
peals, rather  than  any  immediate  criticism  or  direct  appeal  to 
the  government  itself. 

The  whole  question  of  the  currency  and  money  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  trade  or  exchanges  among  men  in  the  products 
of  their  industry,  and  the  causes  and  methods  that  make  these 
exchanges  fair,  just  and  beneficial  to  all  concerned,  or  a  means 
of  tyranny  and  injustice,  and  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
greed  and  selfishness.     "  A  false  balance  is  an  abomination  to 


the  Lord,  but  a  just  weight  is  His  delight."  This  proverb  con- 
tains the  secret  of  all  unfairness  in  the  dealings  between  man 
and  man.  Justice  and  truth  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  fair  ex- 
changes that  are  beneficial  to  both  parties  ;  but  false  balances 
and  unjust  weights  are  the  means  by  which  the  strong  and  the 
insincere  oppress  or  deceive  their  fellow  men. 

Let  us  then  trace,  in  some  simple  way,  this  necessity  of  ex- 
change among  men,  and  the  process  by  which  injustice  first 
creeps  in,  and  the  best  method  of  keeping  the  true  balance 
and  the  "  just  weight,"  in  the  exchange  of  one  equivalent  for 
another. 

Suppose  a  community  or  race  of  men  to  have  passed  that 
point  in  their  progress,  when  simple  barter  is  any  longer  the 
sufficient  means  of  exchange ;  when  some  easier  and  more 
rapid  method  must  be  devised.  The  first  thing  selected  for 
this  purpose,  is  a  concentrated  and  valuable  form  of  labor,  the 
most  portable,  durable  and  susceptible  of  carrying  on  its  very 
face,  the  record  and  sign  of  its  value.  Such  is  gold  and  silver 
money.  Its  value  is  two-fold  ;  it  is  both  intrinsic  and  re- 
presentative. But  it  is  its  representative  value  that  makes 
it  money,  or  a  conventional  sign  and  record  of  exchanges. 
So  far  as  its  intrinsic  value  is  concerned,  the  exchange  of  a 
piece  of  gold  for  anything  else,  is  simple  barter.  But  it 
holds  the  "  balance "  even,  and  it  gives  a  just  weight  for 
whatever  is  exchanged  for  it,  because,  it  has  cost  labor  to 
produce  it. 

But  there  comes  a  time,  in  the  complex  and  numerous  ex- 
changes that  take  place  between  men  in  a  higher  state  of  civil- 
ization, when  even  the  barter  of  gold  and  silver  for  other  pro- 
ducts, concentrated  and  portable  as  is  their  intrinsic  value,  be- 
comes too  cumbrous  a  method  and  too  slow,  to  effect  these  ex- 
changes fast  enough,  and  to  keep  the  record  of  them  in  the 
most  convenient  shape.  For  this  purpose  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  means  of  exchange  is  superseded  entirely  by  the  repre- 
sentative. The  record  is  taken  for  a  time,  for  the  transaction 
itself,  which,  however,  is  assumed  will  take  place  infallibly  ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  a  real  result  of  the  exchange  of 
values,  which  at  first,  are  the  subject  of  promise  and  record 
merely,  there  must  be  some  real  or  assumed  ability  on  the  part 


of  the  one  who  makes  the  promise,  that  he  can  and  will  make 
that  promise  good.  This  is  the  origin  of  paper  money.  The 
value  of  this  paper  money,  although  not  intrinsic,  as  is  that  of 
gold  and  silver,  yet  is  no  less  real,  provided  the  exchange  of 
values  it  is  used  to  record,  can  in  any  way  be  made  certain  ;  it 
must  hold  an  "  even  balance,"  and  be  sure  to  give  a  "  just 
weight  "  in  the  end.  But  here  is  the  point  where  deceit  and  in- 
justice may  creep  in.  The  paper  money  is  always  representa- 
tive of  value,  and  a  mere  sign  of  a  real  exchange  of  values  to 
take  place  at  some  future  time.  It  may,  hence,  be  falsified  or 
trusted  blindly,  and  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  selfishness  and 
greed  of  men,  or  even  their  groundless  hopes  and  miscalcula- 
tions, may  give  a  temporary  value  to  this  promise  to  pay,  which 
it  cannot  sustain.  This  is  the  secret  of  panics,  revulsions  in 
business  and  prostration  of  credits.  The  lie  comes  to  the  surface 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  credulous  find  themselves  in  the  snare. 

This  liability  increases  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  integrity 
and  commercial  intelligence  in  individuals  and  communities 
where  such  methods  of  exchange  take  place.  Individuals  are 
less  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  vast  interest  as  the  power  of 
making  paper  money,  than  are  corporate  bodies  of  men,  and 
these  in  turn  are  less  to  be  trusted  than  well  organized  govern- 
ments. Governments  themselves  differ  very  much  in  this  re- 
spect, in  proportion  as  they  are  responsible  to  the  people  and 
easily  held  in  check,  or  rectified  by  the  demands  of  public  in- 
terest. Hence,  a  true  republican  government  is  the  safest 
agency  in  the  world,  to  entrust  with  the  power  of  making  paper 
money. 

A  semi-barbarous  government,  like  the  Turkish,  will,  from 
time  to  time,  even  call  in  all  the  coin  of  the  country,  and  re- 
issue it  again  in  a  depreciated  condition  and  value.  So,  paper 
money  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations  in  value,  if  there  be  any 
uncertainty  in  the  real  and  permanent  integrity  of  the  power 
that  issues  the  paper,  or  a  capricious  use  of  its  authority  in 
determining  its  standard  of  value. 

Experience  has  shown  that  individuals  cannot  be  trusted 
with  such  a  power.  Even  large  corporations  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  common  welfare  involved  in  this  privilege,  and  while 
governments  are    the  safest  depositories  of  the  power,  they 


must  be  such  .as  are  not  subject  either  to  revolution  or  to  ay 
radical  changes  of  policy,  or  to  any  --P™^™^ 
power.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  now  the  condition  of  our 
Government.  Its  credit  has  been,  and  is  now  the  *W**¥ 
one  of  the  greatest  bonded  debt, ,  by  means  of  wmch  tin h e 
W1d  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  has  been  secured.  The  faith 
of  this  Government  now  gives  value  to  an  immense  paper  cur- 
rency for  which  the  law  has  provided  no  redemption  B 
Terns  preposterous,  therefore,  to  doubt  the  ability  of  thi 
Government  to  give  stability  to  any  currency  which  it  might 
adopt  as  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

That  value  has  hitherto  been  measured  by  its  ^changeable, 
ness  with  gold,  as  indicated  by  the  signs  ot  value  that  are 
lmpTdongeach,or  dollar  for  dollar  But  this  is  sub^ng 
paper  to  the  laws  of  barter,  as  if  it  had  an  intrinsic  value  It 
presumes  that  corporations  or  governments  can  control  what 
Tunc—hle,  namely,  the  amount  of  gold  that  may,  at  any 

time,  be  in  a  country.  „™ir,trip<*  as 

Gold  is  diffusible,  because  it  is  accepted  by  ^co^eSJ 
a  standard  of  value  and  a  means  of  exchange.  But  it  is  alsc 
fluctulg  in  any  locality  by  the  laws  of  products,  supply 
and  demand  all  over  the  world. 

To  fix  upon  an  arbitrary  and  fluctuating  standard,  such  a 

theworthPor  exchangeable  value  of  a  gold  dollar,  toxical 

the  exchangeable  power  of  a  paper  dollar,  is  as  uncerta  n  a 

o  take  anylther  permanent  product  of  human  labor     uch 

a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a  pound  of  cotton.     ^^^J 

be  fixed  for  the  value  of  a  currency,  because  the  uses  and  a 

nrand  of  currency  is  a  fluctuating  want  itself     *<£*& 

changeable  value  of  anything  depends  uponjt *«*£*& 

int.  Letting  else  that  has  value  at  the  f --£  ^™ 

This  rule  applies  to  paper  money  as  to  anyth  ng  else.     * 

how  shall  Government  give  an  exchangeable  valu t a ,VJ 

currency'     Can  it  do  so  by  a  standard  winch  is  beyond j 

rrolfand  which  naturally  fluctuates    while  the  S1gn  of  e 

change  indicated  by  the  paper  remains  the  same , 

This  is  the  unsound  state  which  possesses  the  minds 
people  and  of  our  politicians.  condition 

We    must    come    out  of    this   unreasonable   condition, 


ve  shall  be  subject,  for  all  time,  to  these  periodic  dis- 
urbances  ot  our  money  and  currency  which  bring  such  wide- 
pread  ruin  and  distress  on  our  commercial  industries,  and 
\rork  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  positive  and  cruel  injustice. 
Che  remedy  seems  to  me  to  be  very  plain. 

First. — We  must  put  this  whole  power  of  coining  money  or 
ssuing  currency,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  says,  "  where,  by  the 
Constitution,  it  properly  belongs  " — entirely  in  the  hands  of 
>ur  Government.  That  Government  is  a  republic  ;  hence  it  is 
mder  the  control  of  the  people.  Corporations  and  States 
lave  hitherto,  in  some  form  or  other,  divided  this  power  with 
;he  Government.  Hence  come  the  embarrassments  and  the 
luctuations,  as  may  be  easily  shown. 

But  now  we  must  trust  our  Government  with  this  tvhole 
function  of  providing  the  standards  and  measures  of  exchange, 
is  we  trust  it  with  the  weights  and  measures  of  all  trade.  So 
Par  from  putting  the  people  in  the  power  of  our  Government 
ind  at  the  caprice  of  parties  in  power,  I  contend,  it  will  bring 
the  Government  more  under  the  control  of  the  people  and 
?ive  a  check  to  mere  party  rule.  For  the  more  stake  the 
people  have  in  the  wisdom  and  honesty  of  the  administration 
Df  the  Government,  the  more  watchful  and  firm  they  will  be  in 
its  control. 

Secondly. — We  must  require  the  Government  to  make  this 
surrency,  at  all  times,  and  at  the  option  of  the  individual, 
convertible.  But  the  currency  must  be  convertible  into  some- 
thing over  which  the  Government  has  entire  control,  and  to 
which  it  can  give  a  definite  as  well  as  a  permanent  value. 
This  is  its  own  interest-bearing  bonds.  These  are,  in  fact,  a 
mortgage  upon  the  embodied  wealth  of  the  whole  country. 
The  reality  of  their  value  is  as  sound  and  as  permanent  as  the 
Government  itself,  and  the  degree  of  their  value  can  be  deter- 
mined exactly  by  the  amount  of  interest  the  Government  may 
think  proper  to  fix. 

This  convertibility  will  always  keep  a  check,  both  in  the 
imount  of  currency  and  the  amount  of  bonds  that  may 
ie  called  for  at  any  time  ;  for  the  bonds  are  property,  creating 
in  income,  and  the  currency  is  merely  the  measure  of  property 
Mid  the  means  of  exchange.     If  currency  swells  in  the  hands 
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of  the  people,  it  will  show  that  business  is  active,  exchanges 
numerous  and  investments  profitable.  If  currency  shrinks  and 
bonds  increase,  it  will  only  be  to  the  extent  of  those  natural 
fluctuations  which  seasons  and  times  bring  upon  the  productive 
energies  of  man.  But  at  no  time  will  either  the  bonds  or  the 
currency  be  a  mere  drug  upon  the  market,  for  they  will  be 
mutually  convert  Me. 

When  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  past  for  the  real  cause 
of  those  periodical  panics,  that  have  brought  financial  ruin  on 
so  many  of  our  people,  we  find  that  on  all  those  occasions,  as 
in  the  present  paralyzed  condition  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country,  the  main  difficulty  has  originated  in  the  unfor- 
tunate financial  policy  adopted  by  the  General  Government. 
A  policy  that  is  producing  for  our  people  what  the  policy  of 
the  British  Government  has  brought  about  for  the  people  of 
that  country,  where  the  real  estate  of  the  whole  of  England 
has,  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  been  transferred  from 
165,000  of  the  past,  to  30,000  land  owners  of  the  present. 
And  this,  where  the  most  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  perhaps,  in 
the  world,  is  also  attended  with  the  worst  and  most  unequal 
distribution  ;  and  where,  instead  of  a  diffused  happiness  and 
universal  prosperity,  the  rich  grow  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,, 
by  constant  vacillations  in  the  measures  of  value. 

Our  own  Government,  instead  of  taking  the  whole  subject  of 
money  and  currency  entirely  in  its  hands,  as  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution,  allowed,  for  a  time,  local  banks  to  multiply 
and  continue  until  their  notes,  which  were  promises  to  pay 
specie  on  demand,  became  mere  delusions,  and  the  best  in- 
formed and  most  prudent  merchant  found  it  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish those  that  were  redeemable,  or  convertible  into  gold, 
from  those  that  were  not.  The  chartered  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  first  four  years  of  its  operation,  issued  $40,000,000 
of  paper  with  only  $300,000  in  specie  to  redeem  its  notes. 
Banks  evaded  the  law  by  issuing  paper  that  they  were  unable 
to  redeem.  The  reason  of  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  currency  at  times  was  far  in  excess  of  the  quantity  that 
could  be  reabsorbed  into  gold,  when  the  currency  was  no  longer 
needed. 

Gold  was  not  its  proper  agent   of  conversion,  because  it  is 


uncertain  in  volume,  and  is  itself  subject  to  the  magnetic 
attraction  of  a  foreign  trade  that  needs  it  to  make  up  its  bal- 
ances. 

Had  the  currency,  which  should  have  been  all  United  States 
currency,  been  at  once  convertible  into  United  States  bonds, 
which,  instead  of  locking  it  up,  as  would  be  the  case  now, 
should  have  given  a  small  interest,  until  the  currency  was 
wanted  again,  when  the  bonds  should  immediately  be  con- 
vertible into  currency,  we  would  have  escaped  the  panics  and 
stagnation  of  trade  and  stoppage  of  industry  which  has  now 
affected  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  local  banks  were  allowed  to  continue  until  the  war  of 
the  rebellion  compelled  the  Government  to  issue  a  currency  as 
legal  tender,  as  the  only  advisable  means  of  carrying  on  its 
operations  for  the  safety  of  the  nation's  life. 

In  this  extremity  our  Government  was  literally  compelled, 
as  a  war  measure,  to  offer  to  these  local  banks  nearly  double 
the  ordinaiy  interest  of  loans,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  lend 
their  money  to  the  Government,  and  base  their  banking  on  the 
bonds  of  the  Government,  and  exchange  their  own  currency  for 
that  of  the  United  States.  This  great  advantage  given  to 
capital  invested  in  the  local  banks  should  have  come  to  an  end 
when  the  war  was  over,  as  it  was  only  a  war  measure.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  common  justice  to  the  debtor  class  should  have 
prevented  the  Government  from  doing  anything  to  lessen  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  those  legal-tender  notes  which  the  people  had 
been  literally  compelled  to  accept  for  all  products  of  their  labor. 
The  circulation  should  have  been  left  simply  to  the  natural  law. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  legal-tenders  should  have  been  made 
the  permanent  currency  of  the  country,  and  the  volume  should  not 
have  been  increased  or  diminished,  except  as  per  capita,  with  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  country.  And  further,  it  should 
have  been  made  convertible  into  the  bonds  of  the  Government, 
over  which  it  has  entire  control,  and  to  which  it  could  give  a  per- 
manent value  in  interest.  Instead  of  this,  what  do  we  find  the 
Government  doing  ?  Resolving  that  at  a  certain  future  time,  in 
1879,  the  currency  shall  be  convertible  into  gold  !  Why  did 
not  our  Congressmen  proceed  to  resolve  that  by  that  time,  there 
should  be  gold  enough  in  the  country  to  absorb  all  the  currency 


that  foreigners  and  importers  might  wish  to  be  converted  into 
gold  ?  But  this  they  could  not  do;  Hence  the  present  unwilling- 
ness of  capital  to  invest  in  business  or  manufacture,  because  the 
capitalist  does  not  know  what  his  property  or  his  money  may  be 
worth,  four  years  hence.  This  currency  must  be  made  converti- 
ble, or  it  cannot  measure  real  property,  or  properly  represent 
it.  But  its  convertibility  into  gold,  cannot  be  made  a  matter  of 
legal  enactment,  but  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  laws  of  trade 
the  supply  and  demand  for  gold,  as  for  any  other  commodity. 

The  only  policy  the  Government  could  adopt  to  influence  the 
influx  of  gold  into  this  country,  and  keep  its  relations  on  a  par 
with  other  commodities  and  with  the  paper  currency,  would  be 
that  the  Government  should  require  its  import  duties  to  be 
paid  in  legal-tenders,  adding  always  the  premium  on  gold  to  the 
amount  as  estimated  in  the  paper  currency.  That  would  be 
desirable  at  present,  or  until  the  national  debt  is  extinguished, 
because  the  Government  is  under  obligation  to  pay  the  interest 
of  its  bonds  in  gold.  It  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  paper 
on  a  par  with  gold ;  for  it  will  make  it  easier  to  pay  the  dues 
of  the  Government ;  besides,  the  superior  convenience  and 
certain  convertibility  of  the  paper,  will  always  have  a  tendency 
to  keep  it  on  a  par,  or  even  make  it  more  valuable  than  gold. 
But  interest-bearing  bonds  are  purely  a  subject  of  legal  enact- 
ment, and  hence  can  be  controlled  by  the  Government.  This 
is  the  whole  secret  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  real  key  to  our 
financial  condition.  Our  currency,  in  point  of  fact,  is  not  con- 
vertible into  gold.  When  it  is  not  needed,  as  at  present,  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  volume  to  effect  the  exchanges  or  pay  the  wages 
of  labor,  because  these  are  in  a  measure  interrupted,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  it?  Some  say,  "  call  it  in  and  burn  it  up,"  that 
the  rest  may  be  worth  its  own  volume  in  gold.  But  this  cur- 
rency has  already  been  in  circulation  ;  it  is  now  the  measure 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  country,  and  has  been  the  meas- 
ure of  many  exchanges,  and  now  represents  the  great  mass  of 
indebtedness.  To  bring  down  its  relative  value  to  that  of  gold 
is  as  arbitrary  a  measure,  as  to  bring  it  to  the  standard  of  any 
other  product — that  of  wheat  or  iron,  for  instance. 

It  will  place  all  in  the  power  of  those  who  have  the  most  gold. 
It  will  transfer  a  large  part  of  the  property  of  the  country  to 
foreigners,  or  to  those  who  can  readity  draw  gold  from  Europe. 


But  let  us  consider  this  subject  more  closely.  If  we  admit 
that  there  is  at  any  one  time  only  a  certain  amount  of  gold  in 
the  world,  it  is  certain  that  our  community  or  nation  cannot 
obtain  more  than  its  share  without  leaving  all  the  others  in  a 
deficiency — at  least  for  a  time. 

By  this  means  one  nation  has  the  power  to  derange  the  ex- 
changes, and  through  these,  the  industries  of  every  other  coun- 
try. The  caprice  and  power  even  of  a  few  large  capitalists 
can  do  this.  It  would  be,  therefore,  an  unwise  policy  for  our 
Government  to  allow  this  one  article  of  gold,  that  all  nations 
are  struggling  to  obtain  by  the  use  of  all  the  arts  that  human 
ingenuity  can  devise,  and  which  must  be  employed  in  settling- 
all  balances  of  trade  between  different  countries,  and  which  as 
a  product  of  nature  and  of  human  industry  is  uncontrollable 
by  any  law  that  the  Government  can  devise — to  make  this,  the 
standard  of  all  values  and  the  legalized  measure  of  all  trade 
and  exchange  in  this  country,  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  wisest  statesmen  that  our  country 
has  produced.  This  will  appear  by  the  following  expression  of 
their  views  : 

Jefferson. 
Yol.  VI,  p.  199,  Jefferson's  works,  letter  to  Mr.  Eppis. 

"  Bank  paper  must  be  suppressed,"  and  the  circulating  medium 
must  be  restored  to  the  nation  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  is  the  only 
fund  on  which  they  can  rely  for  loans  ;  it  is  the  only  resource 
which  can  never  fail  them,  and  it  is  an  abundant  one  for  every 
necessary  purpose.  Treasury  bills,  bottomed  on  taxes,  bearing  or 
not  bearing  interest,  as  may  be  found  necessary,  throivn  into  circu- 
lation will  take  the  place  of  so  much  gold  or  siher,  which  last, 
when  crowded,  will  find  an  efflux  into  other  countries,  and  thus 
keep  the  quantum  of  medium  at  its  salutary  level." 

Also  the  great  statesman  and  plilosopher,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, in  vol.  4,  page  82,  of  his  work,  says  :  "  Gold  and  silver 
are  not  intrinsically  of  equal  value  with  iron.  Their  value 
rests  chiefly  in  the  estimation  they  happen  to  be  in,  among  the 
generality  of  nations.  Any  other  well  founded  credit  is  as 
much  an  equivalent  as   gold   and   silver.     Paper  money,  well 
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founded,  lias  great  advantages  over  gold  and  silver  ;  being  light 
and  convenient  for  handling  large  sums  ;  and  not  likely  to  have 
its  volume  reduced  by  demands  for  exportation.  On  the  whole, 
no  method  has  hitherto  been  formed  to  establish  a  medium  of 
trade  equal  in  all  its  advantages  to  bills  of  credit  made  a  gen- 
eral legal-tender."     • 


JOHN   C.    CALHOUN  S   OPINION. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Hon.  John  C. 
Calhoun,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  currency 
issue,  and  is  eminently  appropriate  to  be  quoted  in  the  prevail- 
ing discussion.     Mr.  Calhoun  said,  vol.  Ill,  p.  80 : 

"  It  appears  to  me,  after  bestowing  the  best  reflection  I  can 
give  the  subject,  that  no  convertible  paper — that  is,  no  paper 
whose  credit  rests  on  the  promise  to  pay,  which  constitutes 
the  approximate  function  of  money,  is  suitable  for  a  cur- 
rency. It  is  the  form  of  credit  proper  in  private  transactions 
between  man  and  man,  but  not  for  a  standard  of  value,  to  per- 
form exchanges  generally,  which  constitutes  the  approximate 
function  of  money,  or  currency."  Then  on  page  87  :  "  No  one 
can  doubt  but  that  the  Government  credit  is  better  than  that 
of  any  bank — more  stable  and  more  safe.  *  *  *  Bank 
paper  is  cheap  to  those  who  make  it,  but  dear,  very  dear  to 
those  who  use  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  it  would  greatly  facilitate  its  financial  opera- 
tions, would  cost  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  both  to  it  and  the 
people,  and  would,  of  course,  add  nothing  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, which  would  give  every  branch  of  our  industries — 
agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  as  far  as  its  circula- 
tion might  extend,  great  advantages  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
*  *  *  and  I  now  undertake  to  affirm,  and  without  the 
least  fear  that  I  can  be  answered,  that  a  paper  issued  by  Gov- 
erment,  with  the  simple  promise  to  receive  it  for  all  its  dues, 
leaving  its  creditors  to  take  it,  or  gold  or  silver,  at  their  option r 
would,  to  the  extent  it  could  circulate,  form  a  perfect  paper 
circulation,  which  could  not  be  abused  by  the  Government ; 
that  it  would  be   as  uniform  in  value  as  the   metals   them- 
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selves ;  and  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is  within  the 
Constitution  and  powers  of  Congress  to  use  such  a  paper  in 
the  management  of  its  finances,  according  to  the  most  rigid 
rule  of  construing  the  Constitution." 


SPENCER   ON   FINANCE. 

Herbert  Spencer  stands  among  the  first  writers  and  thinkers 
of  this  age.  He  studies  and  writes  for  the  sake  of  truth.  Hence 
the  following  from  his  pen  will  be  fresh  and  invigorating  to 
thirsty  of  souls  of  this  time.     Yol.  VIII,  p.  a33  : 

"  The  monetary  arrangements  of  any  community  are  ulti- 
mately dependent,  like  most  other  arrangements,  on  the  moral- 
ity of  its  members.  Amongst  a  people  altogether  dishonest 
every  mercantile  transaction  must  be  effected  in  coin  or  goods  ; 
for  promises  to  pay  cannot  circulate  at  all  when,  by  the  hypo- 
thesis, there  is  no  probability  that  they  will  be  redeemed. 
Conversely,  amongst  perfectly  honest  people,  paper  alone  will 
form  the  circulating  medium,  and  metallic  money  will  be 
needless.  Manifestly,  therefore,  during  any  intermediate  state, 
in  which  men  are  neither  altogether  dishonest  nor  altogether 
honest,  a  mixed  currency  will  exist ;  and  the  ratio  of  paper  to 
coin  will  vary  with  the  degree  of  trust  individuals  place  in  each 
other. 

"  There  seems  no  evading  this  conclusion.  The  greater  the 
prevalence  of  fraud,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  transac- 
tions in  which  the  seller  will  part  with  his  goods  only  for  an 
equivalent  of  intrisic  value  ;  that  is,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  transactions  in  which  coin  is  required,  and  the  more 
will  the  metallic  currency  preponderate.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  generally  men  find  each  other  trustworthy,  the  more 
frequently  will  they  take  payment  in  notes,  bills  of  exchange 
and  checks  ;  the  fewer  will  be  the  cases  in  which  gold  and 
silver  are  called  for,  and  the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  in  circulation." 


RICARDO. 

The  pretensions  of  those  who  are  attempting  to  drive  this 
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country  back  to  the  barbarism  of  a  metallic  basis  for  our  cur- 
rency are  fast  giving  away  for  want  of  argument.  It  is  being 
discovered  that  all  the  great  writers  who  have  analyzed  the 
subject,  and  viewed  it  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  paper  is  superior  to  metal  for  a  currency. 
Even  Kicardo,  the  high  priest  of  the  bullionists,  the  father  of 
the  present  British  system,  allows  this.     He  says  : 

"  A  regulated  paper  currency  is  so  great  an  improvement  in 
commerce  that  I  should  greatly  regret  if  prejudice  should  in- 
duce us  to  return  to  a  system  of  less  utility.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  for  the  purposes  of  money  may  with 
truth  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  toward 
the  improvement  of  commerce  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  science,  we  discover  that  it  would  be  another  improvement 
to  banish  them  again  from  the  employment  to  which,  during 
the  less  enlightened  period,  they  had  been  so  advantageously 
applied." 


THE     REMEDY. 

Henry  Cary  Baird,  of  Philadelphia,  says : 

"  The  only  system  ever  devised  for  furnishing  a  country  with 
a  volume  of  money  in  exact  accordance  with  the  needs  of  that 
country — neither  in  deficiency  nor  in  excess— is  that  by  which 
it  is  proposed  that  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  converted  into  bonds  bearing  3.65  per  cent,  interest,  and 
legal-tender  notes  interchangeable  with  each  other  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  holder.  It  has  been  well  and  truly  said,  by  Wal- 
lace P.  Groom,  that  '  in  the  inter  changeability,  at  the  option  of 
the  holder,  of  national  paper  money  with  government  bonds  bearing 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  there  is  a  subtle  principle  that  will  regulate 
the  movements  of  finance  and  commerce  as  accurately  as  the  motion 
of  the  steam  engine  is  regulated  by  its  governor.  Such  paper  money 
tokens  would  be  a  much  nearer  perfect  sta.nd.ard  of  payment  than 
gold  and  silver  ever  have  been  or  ever  can  be.'     The  use  of  gold  or 
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other  merchandise  as  money  is  a  barbarism  unworthy  of  the 
age." 


HORACE    GREELEY  S   PLAN. 

"  Let  Congress  make  our  greenbacks  fundable  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  holder,  in  bonds  of  $100,  $1,000,  and  $10,000,  draw- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  day  on  each  $100  (or  3.65 
per  annum),  and  exchangeable  into  greenbacks  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  holder.  Now  authorize  the  Treasurer  to  purchase  and 
extinguish  our  outstanding  bonds,  so  fast  as  it  is  supplied  with 
the  means  of  so  doing  by  receipts  for  customs  or  otherwise, 
and  to  issue  new  greenbacks  whenever  larger  amounts  shall  be 
required,  every  one  being  fundable  in  sums  of  $100,  $1,000,  or 
$10,000,  as  aforesaid,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  in  bonds 
drawing  an  annual  interest  of  3.65  in  coin  per  annum,  and 
these  bonds  exchangeable  into  greenbacks  whenever  a  bolder 
shall  desire  it. 

Our  greenbacks,  which  are  now  virtual  falsehoods,  would  be 
truths.  The  Government  would  pay  them  on  demand  in  bonds 
as  aforesaid,  which  is  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  plan 
on  which  the  greenbacks  were  first  authorized." 

It  appears  by  a  speech  of  W.  W.  Allen,  Esq.,  that  there  had 
been  drawn  from  the  people,  in  the  shape  of  taxes  and  duties, 
during  eight  years  between  the  31st  of  August,  1865,  and 
the  1st  of  November,  1873,  the  amount  of  $631,488,677, 
making  a  reduction  of  the  national  debt  in  eight  years  of 
$631,488,677,  showing  that  an  annual  amount  of  $195,113,356 
has  been  drawn  from  the  people  in  the  shape  of  taxes  and  paid 
towards  the  extinguishment  of  our  national  debt.  This  amount 
was  over  and  above  the  amount  drawn  from  the  people  to  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Such  a  rapid  withdrawal  of  the  people's  means  from  their 
ordinary  business  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ruin  now 
brought  on  untold  thousands  of  the  American  people. 

For  our  Government  to  continue  such  a  policy  and  go  on 
drawing  taxes  from  the  people  as  they  have  done,  to  extinguish 
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the  national  debt  before  it  is  either  due  or  wanted  by  those 
who  hold  it,  is  about  as  wise  as  it  was  for  Pharaoh  to  expect 
his  people  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

The  people  could  and  would  willingly  have  paid  the  five 
dollars  interest  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  national  debt. 
They  could  have  paid  the  interest  on  the  debt  with  enough  of 
the  principal  to  show  that  they  honestly  intended  to  pay  the 
whole  amount. 

This  they  could  and  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  tools  of  their  trades  :  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency on  which  they  were  compelled  to  depend  for  their  ability 
to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  cost  of  the  war. 

I  believe  I  have  shown  that  the  policy  adopted  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  hasten  a  return  to  specie  payments  has  rendered 
the  attainment  of  that  object  more  distant  and  difficult  than  it 
was  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  an  opposite  policy,  one  that  would 
have  legalized  all  the  Government  money  in  circulation  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  making  it  convertible  into  interest-bearing 
bonds,  and  reconvertible  into  currency  at  the  will  of  the  holder, 
would  have  established  justice  between  the  people  and  the 
Government,  and  would  have  caused  our  currency  to  appreciate 
to  the  value  of  gold  long  before  this.  It  would  have  left  the 
money,  the  sinews  of  war,  the  tools  of  trade,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred,  and 
make  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  disbanded  soldiers  thrown  back  on  their  homes  to  find  em- 
ployment or  starve. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  we  have  every  reason  to  hope 
for  our  country.  But  wre  must  not  trust  in  the  amount  of  our 
gold  or  other  riches,  but  in  the  principles  of  our  Constitution  as 
free  people,  and  in  the  free  development  of  all  our  magnificent 
resources.  We  must  turn  again  the  tide  of  immigration  which 
is  now  leaving  our  shores.  We  can  do  this,  as  in  the  past,  by 
continuing  to  offer  a  better  reward  for  labor,  and  cheaper  land 
for  settlement,  by  a  faithful  administration  of  our  laws  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  not  of  classes  or  monopolies,  and 
by  trusting  in  all  questions  of  money  and  currency  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  power  of  our  Government,  and  not  placing  our- 
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